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of rooms or in rooms of less than a prescribed floor-space, an
infant under one being omitted and a child under ten being
counted as half a person. But penalties can hardly be imposed
for tolerating such statutory overcrowding unless suitable
alternative accommodation is available. The quantitative aspect
of the problem is here recognized. It will be interesting to see
how much overcrowding is revealed, and what action the local
authorities will be compelled by public opinion to take in
order to remedy the proved deficiency. When this is done, it
would be interesting to see how much more overcrowding
would be revealed by the enactment of a slightly more strin-
gent standard, insisting, for instance, on a living-room distinct
from bedrooms for all families of more than one or two
persons.

The virtual cessation of housebuilding through the six years
1939-45, together with the destruction and rendering unin-
habitable of nearly 500,000 dwellings, meant a renewal of the
housing shortage experienced after the first world war. It was
again a problem of not merely restoring the prewar output of
the industry, but even of increasing it so as to make up as
quickly as possible for the lost years. To employ one million
men in the building industry, and to erect 300,000 dwellings
si year, as had been done in the five years before the war, was
not enough: 1,250,000 men to build 500,000 houses a year
had to be envisaged as a goal. Yet this was the very time when
capital outlay was at least equally needed for the re-equiping of
British industry, so that it was only to a very limited extent
possible to divert men, materials, or savings, from industrial to
domestic construction.

To intensify the problem, housing standards were continu-
ing to rise; and, in this as in most other social services, the
government was thinking less of confining its services to cer-
tain social classes, and more of expanding them so as to put a
floor beneath the living standards of all classes. The Dudley
report on house-design, in 1944, for example, envisaged the
standard house as having a floor-area of 900 feet, compared
with 750 feet before the war. And it was becoming obvious